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trade to a coterie of leading merchants. Thus they set at
defiance two fundamental principles of the gild economy,
equality of opportunity for traders and care for the interests
of consumers.
Nevertheless it is significant that the legislature did not
venture  to  destroy the  historic  gild  communities :
corporate tradition was too deeply-rooted in the national
consciousness of the English people to allow of a frontal
attack.    Instead, the craft gilds underwent a slow process
of decay in which their life-blood was drained away in an
atmosphere that was alien to their fundamental concepts.
Their later history is necessarily confused, for every craft
gild has its own history, and it is not easy to piece together
innumerable fragments so as to present a coherent and
intelligible picture.    The conflicting nature of the evidence
makes generalizations as to ' the end of the craft gilds'
extremely hazardous.   The authority of some crafts lapsed
at an early period, but in other cases it survived almost to
the nineteenth century.    One thing, however, may be said.
While no general Act of Parliament down to 1835 abolished
their privileges, and restraints on trade, real or nominal,
still persisted in many places, the craft gilds found it increas-
ingly difficult to enforce a strict observance.    The ambiguity
of their legal position enabled the judges to apply to their
proceedings the principles of common law in favour of the
liberty of the subject.   Although there were varying currents
of legal opinion, the law courts in the main ranged them-
selves on the side of industrial freedom;   and the notable
part which they played in fostering individualism may
be fairly compared with their championship of political
freedom.    Magna Carta, once the buttress of feudal privileges,
was re-interpreted in the spirit of the age.   In his famous
commentary Coke wrote :   " Generally all monopolies con-
cerning trade and traffic are against this Great Charter,
because they are against the liberty and freedom of the
subject and against the law of the land " x.
The attitude of the common law towards restraints on
trade, other than those expressly sanctioned by statute law,
1 Coke, The Second Part of the Institutes (ed. 1642), 47, 63.